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VOLCANIC RELIGION

Spartnn
propitia-
tion of
Poseidon

places people sacrificed to Poseidon the Establisher, in the
hope that he would be as good as his name and not bring
down their houses on their heads.1

Another instance of a Greek attempt to quiet the per-
turbed   spirit   underground   is   instructive, because similar
efforts are still  made by savages in similar circumstances,
during an   Once when a Spartan army under King Agesipolis had taken
quake.       the field, it chanced that the ground under their feet was
shaken by an earthquake.     It was evening, and the king
was at mess with the officers of his staff.    No sooner did
they feel the shock than, with great presence of mind, they
rose from their dinner and struck up a popular hymn in
honour of Poseidon.    The soldiers outside the tent took up
the strain, and soon the whole army joined in the sacred
melody.2    It is not said whether the flute-band, which always
played the Spartan redcoats into action,8 accompanied the
deep voices of the men with its shrill music.    At all events,
the intention of this service of praise, addressed to the earth-
shaking god, can only have been to prevail on him to stop,
I have spoken of the Spartan redcoats because the uniform
of Spartan soldiers was red.4    As they fought in an ex-
tended, not a deep, formation, a Spartan line of battle must
always have been, what the British used to be, a thin red
line.     It was in this order, and  no doubt with the music
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1  Cornutus, Theologiae Graecae Com-
pendium , 22.

2  Xenophon,   Hellenica,   iv.   7.   4.
As to the Spartan headquarters staff
(ol Tcpl faiuxrlav), see id, iv. 5. 8, vi,
4.  14 j  Xenophon, Rtspublica  Lace-
daem.   xiii.   i,  xv.   4.      Usually  the
Spartans desisted from any enterprise
they had in hand when an earthquake
happened (Thucydides, iii. 59.   i, v.
50. 5, vi. 95. i).

3 Thucydides, v. 70. i. The use of
the music, Thucydides tells us, was not
to inspire the men, but to enable them
to keep step, and so to march in close
order. Without music a long line of
battle was apt to straggle in advancing
to the charge. As missiles were little

used in Greek warfare, there was no
need to hurry the advance over the
intervening ground ; so it was made de
liberately and with the bands playing.
The air to which the Spartans charged
was called Castor's tune. It was the
king in person who gave the word for
the flutes to strike up. See Plutarch,
Lycurgus, 22.
4 Xenophon, Respublica Laccdaem.
ad. 3; Aristophanes, Lysistrata^ 1140;
Aristotle, cited by a scholiast on
Aristophanes, Acharn. 320; Plutarch,
Institute Laconica, 24. When a great
earthquake had destroyed the city of
Sparta and the Messenians were in
revolt, the Spartans sent a messenger to
Athens asking for help. Aristophanes
(Ly$istrata> 1138 sqq.) describes the
man as if he had seen him, sitting as a
suppliant on the altar with his pale face
and his red coat,